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might be conformed, in a measure, to those of lithe condition of this branch of labor, which they 


our military academy. severally exhibit, is a sure index, not only of the 
A department of the farm should be set apart! pecuniary, but of its moral condition. It is no 
‘or experiments in husbandry, and the details) Jess an axiom founded in truth, that agriculture 
and results of these experiments accurately regis-,| prospers or ianguishes,in proportion to the science 
tered. The garden and the orchard should con-| and skill of the men who manage its labors. It 
tain ail the good hardy fruits, and specimens of, is not the natural fertility of the soil, so much as 
all hardy plants, that may be useful on the farm, ||the intelligence and industry of those who till it, 
in the arts, in commerce, or that are ornamental,|' which gives to husbandry its interests and its re- 
in order that the relative value of different spe-'|wards. ‘Ihe man who devotes the energies of a 
‘ies and varieties may be determined, and their|/higtly cultivated mind, to the improvement of 
mode of culture, and process of curing, taught to||this primitive and all important branch of labor, 
the pupils, and the approved kinds furnished for|/is a public benefactor. Cincinnatus did more to 
pubiic distribution. immortalize his name, and to command our ap- 
To put the school in operation there will be re-|| plause, by his love of rural labors, than by his 
juired —a principal, professors and teachers—a|j military exploits. Washington, amid ai the 
steward and servants, for the schoo! ; ‘honors that irradiated his brow, sought his high- 
A manzger, laborers and assistants for the |) est pleasures in the business and retirements of 
farm ; ‘ithe farm. And it was the first remark of our 
Machinists and assistants for the shops ; and, \| pre seat chief magistrate to the writer, after intro 
A practical and scientific manager for the gar-|| duction, that he would not forego the pleasure of 
Jen and orchard. ithe farm for all the honors and emoluments that 
The number of officers and assistants which ||this nation coald confer upon him. Education 
will be required, must depend upon contingen-| enables man to appreciate the wonderful provi- 
cies; and of course the committee do not pretend | sions which God has made for his happiness in 
to state with precision, in their estimate, the || rural life, and imparts to him the ability of diffu- 
amount o: their salaries and pay. * ‘sing instruction aud happiness to muititudes 
The proceeds of the school and the farm ma around hu. 
be expected to increase for some years, and will} It should b» the policy of government, there- 
materially depend on the terms of tuition. The |! fore, which watches over the interest of all, to in- 
-ommittee have assumed, as reasonable data, that | fuse into the labors of husbandry, a!l the lights 
ihe number of pupils would average 201), and the nd science aid knowledge—to take care to ex- 
average produce of the farm amount to $4,000 | pand and elevate the minds of those who are to 
per annum, fer the first four years. Upon the || give it effi iency and character, and to call forth 
assumed data, then, the estimate would exhibit|| skill andi ustry by proffered rewards With 
the following results : ‘us these eunsiderations possess peculiar force 
Preliminary Expenses. Our population and business are emphaticall. ag 
Farm of 400 acres, at $30, 12,000 ricultural, and every aid which isextended to this 
arm buildings, 60” ||class, benetits, indirectly, every portion of the 
School buildings, 25.000 | community Agriculture constitutes the foun- 
Library and apparatus, 7 500 | tains of the thousand fills, which, swelling and 
Stock and implements, 3.150 traversing every part of the state, propel the spin- 
Shops and tools, 1,250 dle and the hammer of the artizan and the man- 
urniture for school, 1,150 |, Ufacturer, an! finally, by their union, make up 
Incidental, 1.500 ‘the mighty stream of commerce which unce:- 
' || sing!y flows into the Atlantic 
$57,550 hat our agriculture is susceptible of improve 
| ment—that the products of iis labors may be 
pdoubled, nay, quadrupled, must be apparent to 
| those who have comparec our husbandry with that 
| Of some iJuropea + countries,or who have contrast- 
| ed at home the well cultiv ited district,or farm,with 
| those which are badly manage’ How is the de- 
\\sired amelioration to be eflected? How cana 
| better husbandry be so well promoted as by 
14.400 | teaching it to our youth ? —by sowing our seed in 
2 000 the spring-time of life?) Pr judice no where re- 
ie $03 400 tains a stronger hold than among farmers who 
ee |t have approached or passed the meridian of life. 
30 950 | While some retain old practices, for want of 
~? confidence in their knowled-c to guide them in 
The Annual Receipts are computed as follows: | yorter ones, others lack the fir-t requisites te im 
Soard and tuition of 200 pupils, at $1,50 
per annum, 
Produce of farm, 











otal preliminary expense, 
Annual Expense. 

Salaries of officers and teach- 
ers of the school, 

Vo. of manager and laborers 
on farm. 

Jo of machinists, 

Do of gardener, 

iixpense of boarding 200 pu- 
pils, at $!,50 per weck, 

Servants for the establishment, 

‘istimated annual expense, 


5,100 


1 ii 100 
600 
320 


| provement—a consciousness that their system is 
$30,000) not the most useful; while not « few are influ- 

4,000) enced, in their hostility to public means of im 
-————— provement, by the desire to keep things to their 
$24,000 


a ae U0) own level. If we would efficiently improve this 
hus the total expense of establishing the great wranch of business, and elevate its charac 


scheo!, and of maintaining it the first year 15 es-|!gfor. as well as the character of those who are en 
imated at $80,950, and the income, after the first \ gaged in its operations, we must do what univer 
vear, it is believed, will be amply sufficient to de- |) sal experience has shown {0 be the oaly sure me 
‘ray all expenses, Yet to meet contingencies | thod:—we must tay our foundation in the rising 
that may occur, and to make up for any deficien- || generation—we must teach the young idea how 
‘y in the estimate, the committee think that an ||to shoot—we must instruct the head to help the 
mie ee of $100,000, the surplus to be in-|/ hands. Our physical and mental powers are 
vested for the benefit of the institution,willinsure| twin sisters. They lichten each other's labor. 
usefulness and permanency to the school, and aad mutually impart a zest ts each other's enjo:- 
prove amply sufficient to meet ail its wants ,ments. And as it is becoming common to intro 
‘This sum, if equalized among the p»pulation of | dace manual labor into literary schools, it is cour 
ihe state, would operate as a tax of about five |'teous that literature and science should cequite 
ents to each inhabitant, _ \\the civility, by associating with the inmates of 
Y our committee have tt;us complied with the || schools of Jabor. 

Lequisitions of the society, in submitting the || Agricultural Schools, althouzh of modern date. 
plan of an Agricultural School, and an estunate | have nevertheless been established in most of the 
. sy to —— and put - | States of Europe, and their utility has been fully 
only remains for them to state their opinion of its lof Felleaburgh, ot Hetfwyl, cect Were 
itilaty. I ibe My ke — »a te of wyl, or of Von Thayer. 
ee eatin ‘ |, at Moegelin —to w ich young men are sent ron 
The agriculture of a country affords the best |) part of Europe, and even from America ? 
riterion of its prosperity. Whether we com-!|! ' 





vernments. If they are found to be beneficial, 
and worthy of governmental support, in coun- 
trics where power is vested in the few, how much 
nore salutary must they prove here—where our 
institutions receive the impress of their characte: 
from the many, and where the perpetuity oi 
these institutions depends emphatically upon the 
intelligence and virtue of the agricultura! popu. 
lution. Despotism will never flourish in th: 
American soil, but through the ignorance, and 
we may say consequent depravity, of its cultiva 
tors. 

Your committee recall to recollection, with fee! 
ings of pride, the munificent benefactions of the 
Legislature, to advance the literary character ot 
our state ; and the fact, that comparatively noth 
iug has been done, legislatively, to improve ou: 
agriculture, which employs five-sixths of our po 
pulation, can only be ascribed to the fact, that no 
thing has been asked for—nothing thought of 
Our public colleges and academies, for literary 
instruction, are-‘numerous and respectable. They 
mee! oureye in almost every village But where 
are our public schools of labor? Where is the 
Lead taught to help the hands, in the business 
which creates wealth, and which is the grand 
source of individual and national prosperity and 
happiness ? Our literary and professional schools 
have been reared up and sustained by the expend- 
iture of more than two millions of. dollars 
from the public treasury, and they continue to 
share liberally of the public bounty. It will not, 
however, be denied, that the benefits which they 
dispense are altogether partial- that the rank and 
file of society, destined by Heaven to become the 
conservstors of civil liberty, are virtually denied 
a participation i. the science and knowledge—in 
the means of improvement and of happiness 
which they are calculated to dispense. Is i. not 
a mandate of duty, thei, as well as of expedien- 
cy, that the benefits of public instruction should 
be more generally dispensed? We hazard not 
the fear of contradiction in assuming, that if a 
| moiety of the public moneys, which have been ap- 
|propriated to literary schools, had been judicious- 
‘'y applied in rendering science subservient to the 
arts, and in diffusing the higher branches among 
the laboring classes, the public benefits from the 
appropriation would have been far greater than 
they are at the present day. Llow inany hun- 
dreds may now be pointed out,*of liberal educa- 
tion, who are mere cyphers in society, for want ot 
the early habits of application and /abor, which 
it is the objec: of the proposed school to form and 
toinfix! And how many, for want of these hab 
its, have been prematurely lost to their friends, 
and to a purpose of usefulness for which man 
seeins Wisely to have been created —that of doing 
good to his fellows. 

‘rom a full conviction, that the interests of the 
state noteonly warra:t, but require, an appropri 
ation of public moncys to this object, your com- 
mittee beg leave to recommen! to the considera 
tion of the Society the tol owing resolution : 

resolved, That a respectful memorial be pre 
sented tothe Legislature, in behalf of this Socic 
tv, and of the great interest which it represents 
praying that suitable provision be made by law, 
for establishing a School of Agriculture, on the 
plan recommended in the preceding report; and 
that the co-operation, in this application, of soci- 
eties and individuals, friend!y to the object of the 
petition, be respectfully solicited. 


(<> In the Senate, on the 18th, Mr. Sudam 
presented the memorial of the State Agricultural 
Society, founded on the above report 





It has been observed, and there is a world 
of homely, ay, and of legislative knowledge 
in the observation, that wherever you see a 
flower in a cottage garden, or a bird-cage a! 
the window, you may feel sure that the cot- 


agers are better and wiser than their neigh: 
bors. 


Swearing in conversation indicates a per- 
petual distrust of a person’s own reputation: 





ever 
| In’ France and Prussia, Agri 
ethe i gricultural Schools 
rare kingdoms, states, counties, districts or farms, have been founded and maintained by the o 
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and is an acknowledgment that he thinks 
his bare word not worthy of credit. ; 
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ONONDAGA COUNTY, 

In No. 5, we noticed the formation of an Ag- 
rieultural Society in this county, and gave a list 
of the officers elected. We have since received 
the proceedings more at length, in the papers of 
that county. The Hon. Dan Brapvey presided 
at the meeting, and introduced the following re- 
solutions, which were adopted, and a committee 
of one from each town in the county appointed to 
procure signatures to a petition, similar to the 
one prepared by Jesse Hawtey, Esq. of this 
village, and published in the first number of the 
present volume of the Farmer: 


Resolved, As the opinion of this Society, that 
Agriculture, although the most important interest 
in every civilized community, is in this state far 
hehind all the other cardina! interests thereof— 
that much needs to be done to restore it to the at- 
titude in which it ought to be sustained ; and that 
for this purpose liberal appropriations of the pub- 
lic treasure appear, at this time, to be called for, 
and imperiously demanded by every consideration 
of sound policy. 

Resvired, That we approve the sentiments ex- 
pressed ina circular which originated in the coun- 
ty of Monroe, and has been recently published in 
the Genesee Farmer, purporting to be a petition 
to the Legislature, praying for an appropriation 
of the public funds, sufficient to sustain a grand 
State Agricultural Institution, including Auxi- 
liary Societies in the several counties of the state. 
The amount of appropriation prayed for is $25,- 
000 per annum, a sum supposed to be sufficient 
for all the said purposes, allowing to each county 
annually at the rate of $150 to each of its rep 
resentatives inthe Assembly. This is the rate 
of apportionment prayed for; and the petitioners 
furthermore pray, that the Institution may be 
rendered permanent fora series of 20 years. Re 
<olved, therefore, that we os the project, 
and unite our petition with that of our brethren 
in Monroe county, that it may be carried into ef- 
fect; feeling as we do the most satisfactory as- 
surance that such an act of the Legistature would 
contribute to the grandeur of the state, no less 
than her noblest exploits of internal improve- 
ment. 

Resolved, That in our opinion agricultural 


and culturist:, and if perused by them, will be 
the means of aflording them much useful inform 
ation relative tothe business of their employment, 
and thus become the instruments of improving 
the agriculture of the country. We therefore 
recommend it to all our agricultural brethren, 


and to all horticulturists, to subscribe for the Gr- || 


Nesee Farmer, a cheap weekly periodical, print- 
ed at Rochester, well executed, and happily 
adapted to the genius of our husbandry 


Resolved, That we are alarmed at the rapid), 


increase of Canada Thistles in this state; and 
being fully aware that no efforts to be made by 
individuals will stop, or materially retard their! 
progress, we view it as highly important that} 
this should, without delay, become a subject of 
legislation, and that the Legislature, at its pre- 


sent session, pass a law which will be effectual, || 





difficult attainment, and can be acquired only «t 
considerable expense. The Legislature should 
provide for the instruction of a few suitable per- 
sons in that art. 





AGRICULTURAL DINNER. 

On the 18th inst. the gentlemen attending the 
annual meeting of the State Agricultural Society, 
in Albany, partook of an Agricultural Dinner. 
The Hen. Ambrose Spencer presided. Three 
specimens of excellent American wine, compris- 
ing a dozen bottles, were furnished for the occa- 
sion, by the liberality of Major John Adlum, of 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, from his vin- 
tage of 1831. After the cloth was removed, the 
following sentiments were given: 

By the President—Joun ADLUM—He has de- 
monstrated to us, that our country is as capable 


of producing good wine as it is good bread. He 
merits and receives our thanks, tor the book and 


the box which he has presented us, to instruct us| 


in our practice, and cxhilarate us on this occa- 
sion. 
By Mr. Buel —Agriculture, the first and best 


ursuit of man—a ¢rade, an art and a science. || 


’ 


he triple powers of strength, skill and science, 
are necessary to develop all its benefits to man. 

By Mr Le Ray.—The ) of tempe- 
rance —by every farmer producing his own wine. 

By Judge Heekock.—'! he F'armers—the liberal 
‘supporters of every interest but their own. 

By Mr. Webster.— The late ‘Timothy Picke- 
ring, the friend and associate of Washington in 
our late revolutionary conflict—the patriot and 
the statesman, wBose pride it was, during a long 
life, to aid and foster the agriculture of his coun- 
try. 

By Mr. E.. Savage.—Agriculture—the Father 
and Mother of all arts: ‘“‘ Honor thy father and 
thy sar that thy days may be long in the 
land.” 

By B. Knower.—Manufactures and the Me- 
chanic arts—the sons and daughters of Agricul- 
ture, 

By Dr. Beekman.—The Farmers of the state 
of New-York—enterprising, intelligent and in- 
dustrious: May they call science to their aid,and 
|thus add to their prosperity. 

By Gen, Lynch. ~Agnculture, commerce and 
/manufactures, mutually dependent: Their suc- 
, cess is essential to the independence and comforts 
/of a nation. 

By Mr. Walsh.—Our President, Le Ray de 

Chaumont. His motto is our motto— The 
| Plough is of no party.” 

By Mr. Groves —Albucht Von Thayer, the 
celebrated agriculturist of Moegelin, in Germany. 
| By Mr. Briggs.—The old fashioned doctrine 
| —Principles, not men. 





les. 
By Mr Veiley.— Wise and just laws the duty 
of legislators, and implicit obedience to such laws 
\the duty of the citizen. 
| By Mr. Knickerbocker.— Agriculture, empha- 
tically and pre-eminently entitled to the fostering 
| protection of all wise governments 





at least to stop the spread of Canada thistles by 


the dissemination of seed. It appears to us, not 
only that this is called for by considerations of | 
patriotism, but that as an act of justice, it is due 
to many thousand injured citizens -- injured, be- 
cause the seeds of Canada thistles blow in up- 
on them from the highways, and from the farms 
of their negligent neighbors. 
Resolved, That being apprised of the fact, that | 
a general excitement prevails in this state relative 
to the growth and manufacture of Silk, and that | 
very many of our citizens have already commen-| 
ced efforts in this laudable enterprise, we should 


By a gentleman.—The wool-growers of the 


| United States—they merit the patronage of the}, 


‘government—conduce to the real independence 
of the nation. 





For the Genesee Farmer. | 
SILK. 

Mr. Epiror—Since I became a subscriber for 
the Farmer, I have read with much pleasure ma- 
ny observations on the culture of silk, but they 
were mostly theoretical, and probably many of 


rejoice to see them encouraged and assisted in| them appear better in theory than in practice ; and 
their praiseworthy pursuits, by legislative enact- || a8 Iam engaged in cultivating the mulberry tree 


ments ; that, so far as we can judge, their pros- 
pects of ultimate and triumphant success will be 
rendered complete, if now, during the infancy of 


the enterprise, the Legislature will favor them| 


with a small amount of its patronage. The art 


| as a preparatory measure to the cultivation of 


silk, I should be pleased if some one would give 
@ practical statement of what he has done, (not 
What can be done,) with a certain number of 











By a gentleman.—Men who support princi- || 


lof reeling silk must be understood. This is of||trees—the size of the same—the number of 


worms—the room occupied—the cost of feedinr 
—the worth and weight of the cocoons—the 
worth when manufactured—the cost of manu 
facture, &c. F. LAPHAM. 


For tbe Genesee Farmer, 
HERD RECORD. 

Mr. Epiror—I have found very considerabl« 
advantage in keeping what I call a Herd Record 
the principal object of which is, to know wher. 
my breeding animals will bring forth their young 
The record is kept in the following form, the first 
date being the time of gendering—the secon¢ 
that of bringing forth: 


| 1829. 1830. 

, Brindle Cow, | June 29, | April 8, | June 15, | March 2¢ 
‘Red Cow, | June 29, | April 9, } June 25, | April 4. 

‘Black Cow, ,; July 7, | Apr. 18, | July 9, | Apri! 20. 
| Yellow Cow, | Apr. 29, | Feb. 13, | 























| By the above record it will be seen that these 
‘cows carried their young from nine to fourteen 
| days over nine months, the usual time of calcu 
lation. The average is eleven days. A. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 

We have not generally deemed it necessary t« 
acknowledge.the receipt of favors which we in. 
tended to publish as soon as possible, because we 
presumed our friends would see, from the large 
number of communications published each week. 
| that we were disposing of them as fast as 
| possible ; but in announcing the receipt of a lar 
|ger number than usual during the past week, we 
would return our thanks to several new corres 
| pondents, and particularly to“ W. W. B.” frorn 
| whose valuable packet we have this week select. 
jed his remarks on the Cultivation of the Vine 
The other articles will follow in succession. 

A friend, in alluding to a correspondent wh. 
‘appeared for the first time in the 6th number o! 
|the present volume, and from whom we hope to 
| hear frequently, says—‘ I have long considerec' 
|a new and able correspondent to a paper conduct 

ed on the plan of the Genesee Farmer, as a va 
‘luable acquisition; and a proper subject of con 
| gratulation for its patrons. Feeling a strong in 
| terest in the prospects of your journal, as a medi 
um of communication between the cultivators of 
‘this populous district, and as a powerful auxiliary 
in the cause of rural improvement, it has been 








very satisfactory to observe a farmer of the great 
“experience, public spirit, and respectability of 
\Samuet Griccs coming forward as one of it: 
| contributors ; and this satisfaction is but very 
slightly abated by finding him opposed to me o1) 
{one question, for hereafter we may agree on me 
‘ny others.” 

To those gentlemen who have contributed ¢> 
‘liberally to our pages during most of the two 
years of its existence, we would express ou: 
| warmest gratitude, for to their varied and valua- 
ble essays are our readers indebted for much 0} 
the usefulness of the Farmer, and we for much of 


the popularity it has attained. 





A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 
52 feet round; it was planted in the year 600, 
and in the reign of Stephen, in 1135, was made a 
boundary, and called the t chesnut tree. In 
1759 it bore nuts which produced young trees. 

Botanists record 56,000 species of variou: 
plants, and 38,000 are to be found in the cata 
| logues. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 


HINTS TO FARMERS--No. IV. 


land manufactures fall principally within the 
| sphere of the national government. How impor- 
‘The adage, that “knowledge is power,” is re- | tant is it then that those, for whose benefit this le- 


markably verified in the experience of the day. | gislation is managed, should themselves be the 
What but the advantages of education has con- i principal managers. 


‘erred, on a very diminutive class of the commu- } 
uity, the political distinctions and honors of a |) 


peaveages vocal And what but the want es | rule, is an inordinate thirst for office and power ; 
liberal education has reduced the Farmers, who || 14 ., amply has this ruling passion been grati- 


are the bone and sinew of the —, to the abject 'fied—so completely have they wormed them- 
ondition of mere followers in political matters ? 


selves into place, that they have become nearly 
Nature has been alike bountiful to all classes; the exclusive incumbents. ‘They are in posses: 
yet education has produced a marked disparity. i 
Che colleges which we have wisely and liberally | 
endowed, are sealed treasures to the “ sovercign | 
people.” They neither teach the hand nor in- | 
struct the mind of the humble laborer. They 
are fountains of wisdom only to the learned pro- |} 
fessions. The consequence of this state of things |) 
is, that most of the civil offices, which either 
yield emolument or confer power, have been en- 


vrossed by the favored class. Few are aware of 
nD | I know a clever fellow of the profession, who 


the extent to which the evil has encroached upon son eleindy ste linen ta eemine, oad whe ts 
i ' ' ready six 
This is neither the age nor the country in || pedenenees ~~ 


: ae : rt iting, in hot pursuit of a 
which political usurpation can be expected long eat at the present hehe ae : : pm if 
to succeed without reaction, and the revulsion seventh, and I doubt not will feel himself aggrie- 
: : pe ved if the boon is denied him. I remem- 
will be violent in proportion to the obstinacy of 
the disease ber once to have called on the late Gov. Tomp- 
I have van prejudice against lawyers, nor would kins, with a letter from a legal friend, soliciting 
{ ascribe to them any peculiar obligeity of in | his aid for an office. That excellent man, on 
. . 1 . . 
‘ention, and yet I deem it more wise to treat | reading the letter, burst into a*hearty laugh, and 
) . 4 . ° ¢ : as 
them as equals than as superiors—to confine exclaimed, “ Jake is mad ; the fellow’s office is 
‘hem to a share, rather than confer upon them ‘already covered with his signs; aud if he gets 
the exclusive nti and emoluments of public of this office, he must positively build an addition.’ 
ice. If their education and profession have ren | In truth, offices have become so common ai ap- 
i ° % c 8810 av n- | R 
iered them the elite of society, these have confer- | pendage to the profession, or the law has become 
7 . ¢ et ¢ “On! °° ‘ F , 10; 
ed upon them neither exclusive virtues nor ex- a0 direct a road to office, that a  s - . 5 
lusive privileges gentlemen not only seem to claim these dignities 
usive privileges. , 


The besetting sin of the profession, although 
there may be mary exceptions to the general 





course. They hold, besides, most of the great of- 
fices, and a goodly number of the small ones. 


senate ; and THEY CONSTITUTE MORE THAN TWO- 
THIRDS OF THE REPRESENTATION ‘OF THE STATE 
1x Concress! And yet, (tell it not in Gath !) 
they number less than one in a thousand of owr 
population ! !* 


us. 





Men claim as a right what! 
hey are long permitted to enjoy as a favor; and | 
it is therefore indiscreet to allow a bad usage, in | 
‘his way, to acquire the force of law. It matters || 
10t whether the monopolists of office are called | 
ioblemen or attorneys. It is the principle, not the | 


rotation.t 


1 would ask, is it not to the scramble for office, 
of these legal aspirants, that we owe much, very 
much, of the bitterness and profligacy—of the 
same, that militates against the spirit of a republi-| noise and strife, which disgrace our elections, and 
san government, the first principle of which is a| debase our character as a liberal and free people. 
zuarantee of equal privileges to all. | And inay I not add, without offending the sensi- 

We see in the legul profession men of the | bility of good men, does not the awful excitement 
nost splendid talents and eminent virtues; and | 
we see also many who have very little to com- | 
mend them—whose knowledge is cunning, and | 
vhose principles are venal, and who subsist by 


its madness and frenzy from the promptings of the 
disappointed arabition of professional men. 


I consider an inordinate desire for office incom- 


sion of pretty much all the judicial offices of 


They compose one half, (save one,) of our state 


as a right to hold, but to transfer, in the event of 


which now convulses the south, derive much of 





he mischiefthey engender. Nor 1s this so much 
‘0 be wondered at, when we consider that the 
\aw has hitherto offered the most certain road to 


wealth, as well as to office and honors ; and as | 


many prefer to live by their wits rather than by 
heir labor, it is to be expected that the bad, as 


well as the good, will crowd to this temple of} 


nope for honors or for bread. 


Although this profession adds little or nothing | 


vy its labors to the wealth, it adds very much to the 
ntelligence and respectability of society. This, 


‘ile all other classes, has its appropriate sphere | 
of usefulness. I would choose from the profes-| 


sion my agent to managea law suit; but I would 


not select from it the foreman of my farm, or the} 


almond of my charity. He would lack practical 
knowledge on the farm; and I should not be 
vleased to have the measure of my alms gradua- 
‘ed by Ais scale of expenditure. What is our 
state legislation but managing the concerns of a 
sreat agricultural community? Our commerce 


| patible with the dignity and spirit which belong 
to freemen. It is the parent of sycophancy 
and meanness, or of presumption and violence. 
It is an honor to merit office, but a virtue to 
‘await its bestowal. A great man may seize 
the reward. A good man will only accept it. 
We have seen these distinct qualities strongly 
contrasted in Bonaparte and Washington. One 
became a blessing, the other a curse to his coun- 
try. In moral degradation I see but little to 


choose between the importunate beggar for office, 





* Well may Prince Murat say, as he does in his 
letters on America, ‘ The lawyers are the only 
statesmen, the true aristocracy of the country.” 

t L use this word in its modern acceptation, It 
has been discovered, in the old Saxon text, that 
rotation is derived from rotary, (rolling like a log.) 
jand that the correct reading of our republican 

maxiin, * rotation in office.” is ‘' rolling in office,” 
i.e. rolling from one office to another; or, more 
ago ‘‘ rolling in offices.” This construction 
jhas long been sanctioned by British authority, 


_ itis well known has ever precedence at our 
au 











land him who asks alms at my door. The one is 
impelled by imaginary, the other by real want. 


December 20, 1833. B. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 


THE POTATO. 

The Library of Entertaining Knoieledgr 
contains the following paragraph relative to our 
common potato (Solanum tuberosum): “There 
is strong evidence for believing that this plant 
was first introduced into England by the colonists 
adventuring to North America, under the auspi 
ces of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had obtained « 
patent in 1584 from Queen Elizabeth ‘ for disco- 
vering and planting new countries not possessed 
by Christians. ‘Thomas Heriot, afterwards 
known as a mathematician, was among those 
voluntary exiles; who, however, all returned 
within two years after they had first gone forth 
for the purpose of fuunding a colony. These 
voyagers most probably brought home the pota- 
to, since in Heriot’s report of the country, which 
is printed in De Bry’s Collection of Voyages, he 
describes (vol. I, p. 17) under the article Roots, a 
plant called openawk, which there is little doubt 
is identical with the potato. 





‘The roots of this 
plant,’ says he, ‘are round, some as large as a wal 
nut, others much larger—they grow in damp soils 
many hanging together as if fixed on ropes 
They are good food either boiled or roasted 
The introduction of this plant into Ireland by Si: 
Walter Raleigh, on his return from Virginia, is 
indeed well authenticated by corroborative testi 
mony. In the manuscript minutes of the Royal 
\Society we find that Sir R. Southwell distinctly 
stated to the Fellows, that his grandfather was 
ithe first who cultivated the potato in Ireland 
and that for this valuable root he was indebted te 
Sir Walter Raleigh.” Part 29, p. 125 

I have long considered it a cause of wonde: 
how Sir Waiter Raleigh could take home with 
him from Virginia the common potato. The 
best informed naturalists have never suspected it 
lof being indigenous to ony part of the United 
States; and there was no people to introduce it 
there, except the Indians, who have not been cre- 
dited with its cultivation. It is therefore impro- 
bable that he ever found it in Virginia. 

The plant described by Heriot is evidently not 
jthe common potatoe, which grows not in damp 
jSovls, neither do the tubers hang together as ,t/ 
But in both these particulars it 
| agrees exactly with the wild potato, (Glycine 
japiws of Linnweus—Apios tuberosa of Pursh,) 
which is a native of Virginia. Elliott says, “it 
grows in damp rick soils along the margins ot 
swamps [in South Carolina];” and in this dis 
trict | have found it near springs in rich veveta- 
ble mold; also along the wet but fertile lands near 
the Seneca and Niagara rivers. 

This plant was introduced into England in the 
year 1640. “The tubers formed an article of food to 
the aborigines of this country,”* as well as to the 
inhabitants of some of our new settlements in time 
of scarcity. I can speak experimentally of its 
excellence ; and Professor Eaton very properly 
recommends its culture. 


It is true that Gerard in his Herbal has given 
the figure and description of our common pota- 
toes, which he calis Potato’s of Virginia ; but it 
is remarkable that he does not give them the Vir 





| 


| 





| 


fixed on a rope. 











* Elliott's Sketches, Vol. 9. 
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vinian name of openaik, but the name pappus,, 
Ly which they were known at Quito, in Peru. 
‘This circumstance alone is sufficient to discredit 
\,'s story of having received them from Virginia. 

‘The author of the paragraph quoted, says in 


nother place, “ From the authority of more than) 


one writer, it would appear that the potato was 
ought into southern Europe through a different 
channel, and at an earlier period, than the intro- 
duction of the root from Virginia into this coun- 
* Peter Cieca, in his Chronicle, 
vrinted in 1553, relates that the inhabitants of), 
Kuuito and its vicinity, cultivated a tuberous root 
which was used as food under the name of pa- 
pas. This it is affirmed is the same plant which’ 
liad been transplanted to the south of Europe, and| 
which Clusius received from Hainault.” 

coat Sur Walter Raleigh intro- 
put not from Virginia. 


we & F 
Ve 


It is probalte 
duced the poteine-! 
his active mind, 
not long remain unknown; 





fe 
iS 


and its introduction || 


ot 
‘A ond must cnceuminetly contain one nhonsaet 


four hundred and forty-three pounds of water, 

jone hundred and seventy-four gallons ne a 
|This includes only such as is capable of evapo- 
ration at the mean temperature of the atmosphere. 
Now it is a well established fact, that the heat re- 
‘quisite for the evaporation of a given quantity of 
water is four and a half times the amount requi- 


zing to the boiling point. The heat therefore re- 
quisite for expelling this moisture, even after it 
has become heated to boiling, is equal to what 
‘would be required for heating six thousand four 
‘hundred and ninety-three pounds, or nearly 
‘twelve and a half hogsheads, from freezing to 
‘boiling; and as it passes off in a latent state, 
‘the whole of it is totally lost. 


| It will also be perceived that the difference be- 
To! 


cultivation in Evrope ee weight of one cord in three. 


tween green and dried wood amounts to the 
This estimate will! 


iuto Ireland by his means may have speedily fol- | convey wood to # distance, the advantage of caus- 


lowed. At a time when no newspapers were | 
published, to operate as a check on the rumors of | 


the day, it is not surprising that the native coun | _pacity for moisture is increased, at the same time | 


try of the potato should be mistaken. A case 
very similar occurs in the Herbal respecting the: 
African marigold, (so called.) ‘“ They grow eve- 
ry where almost in Africke of themselves,” says 


was when Charles the fifth, Emperor of Rome !| 


made a famous conquest of Tunis.” Yet not- 


withstanding these assertions itis well known the | 
t 


African marigold came originally from Mexico;! 
but as the Spaniards, from whom the plant was! 
intained, held both countries, one was mistaken); 
for the other. 
ile light that a teeming press can shed over the 
ind, a plant imtroduced perhaps within the last) 
was called Anpes*! 


(rrass, and I have been gravely assured that it) 


half century from Europe, 


“yew well on those mountains near the limits of; 


D. T. 


verpetual snow ! 
Cireatfield, 1 mo. 25, 1833. 


For the Genesee Farmer 


jer amount. 
Cierard, “ from whence we first had them, and that 


Even in our own times, with alll : 


‘ing it to be previously well dried. 
When wood becomes partially decayed, its ca- 


‘that its power of generating heat is diminished ; 
jand the consequent loss in using such as fuel, un- 
less thoroughly dried, is increased to a far great- 
J. J. THOMAS. 
Cuyuga co., 2 mo. 1833 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
INSECTS. 








a 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE VINE. 
ITS CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. Eprror—Permit me, through your valua- 
ble paper, to offer a fey remarks on a subject 
which is daily increasing in interest and impor- 





tance in our country, the cultivation of the vine. 


| 





| 
| 





eer ‘ b | the main. 
therefore suggest, when it becoines necessary to’ ° ; 
, ary *9 | been imported from different parts of Europe, 


| but few have been found at all adapted to our cli- 











I lately mentioned that I had read somewhere || 


\,of bags of salt being tiet round trees to prevent) 


the ascent of insects. I have since found the 


be cherished by our farmers and gardeners. 


! 


I know not that they will be of much value, or 


ieee ; eI a add any thing to the improvement of this inter- 
2 ating uantity from the free-| 
red for heating the same q y ere" esting branch of husbandry. 


I would indulge 
the hope, however, that they may not be altoge- 
ther useless. They will be ranged under the fol- 
lowing heads: Ist. The acclimating of the Eu- 
ropean grape. 2d. The improving of our native 
varieties. 

The United States, possessing such a variety 
of climate, it was naturally supposed that many 
of the valuable varieties of grape cultivated in 
Europe would succeed well in this country. Thus 
far our expectations have been disappointed in 
Though a great many varieties have 


mate, sufficiently hardy to withstand the severity 
of our winters without protection ; and these, af. 
ter a few years, invariably become infected with 
mildew, and disappoint the hopes of the cultiva- 
tor. Wherever the experiment has been made in 


| different parts of the Union of forming vineyards 


of the European grape, there has been a total 
failure. The cultivation of them for making 
wine is now generally abandoned, and preference 
given to our native vines The European grape, 
Vites vinifera, is well known to botanists as a 
distinct species, though embracing almost an 


| endless variety, which have been produced by 
yassage, contained in a letter from the late Dr.|| cultivation. 


It is said to be the only species 


Tilton to the late Judge Peters, both eminent) found in Europe; and it is a little remarkable 
men in their day, and whose memories ought to} that, although we have several distinct species of 
The | the grape, this is not found native on this conti- 
j\letter was written in the year “1807, at a time | nent. 


As it is the most valuable of all the spe- 


‘when the destructive ravages of the yellows in’ cies, its naturalization to our soil and climate is 


\peach trees was exciting great attention; and | greatly to be wished. May not this be effected ? 
\when it was not determined whether it wes aj) The writer believes it may; but not by the 
‘distinct disease, or whether it was only the result) means that have hitherto been employed. 


It 


‘of i injury committed by ihe peach worm. It is) might be supposed that by propagation from lay- 
‘now known to be a distinct disease. ! ers and cuttings, through a course of many years, 


“Col. Nicols, near Easton, (Md.) abounds in) the European vine would become more hardy 


FUEL. 
As many farmers are in the practice of using 


iseasoned wood for fuel, perhaps an estimate of, 
‘he actual loss sustained by it, may serve to show 
ie importance of an attention to this subject. 

It appears from direct experiment made for 
the purpose, that several of the harder and more 
common Kinds of wood, when subjected in a 
green state to a temperature of 90° or 100° Fah. 
lose rather more than one-third of their original 
weight by the evaporation of moisture; but when 
dried at a low temperature it amounts to a little 
l'ss; sothat the average may be fairly estima’ed 
atone third of the whole weight. It has also 
seen determined that the weight of such wood 
when green, if compared with that of water, is 
on an average about as nine isto ten. Admit- 
ting that the interstices in a cord are equal to two- 
fifths of the whole bulk, it follows that there are 
seventy-seven solid feet of wood, equal in weight 
‘o sixty-nine cubic feet of water; and as one cu- 
vic foot of water weighs sixty-two and a half 
pounds, the weight of a cord will amount to four 
onntnd three hundred and thirty-one pounds. 





* Avena elatior of Linnwus--Holcus avenaceust 


 Willdenow. 


ithe best kind of peaches. 
‘er, and particularly attentive to fruits. 
‘ed him your letter, and inquired for information. | 
'He told me he had read my dissertation on the! 
'Curculio, and could vouch for the salutary effects 
of hogs running at liberty among fruit trees, 
particularly the peach, apricot, &c. 


words. 


you will also finda white maggot, whic‘ is care- 
fully to be taken away; then wash the body and 


now and then in the spring and summer.” 
the course of conversation, he remarked on the! 
noxious influence of salt upon insects generally ; 
and observed that by tying a small bag of salt) 
round the body of atree,no insect wowld crawl up it. 


particularly, and never failed to free them from | 
those crawling tribes, to which they are so lia- 
ble.” A Practicat Gardener, 








He said he had practiced this method on willows: 


. ° | 
He is an old resident- | and better adapted to our climate. 


He also 
gave me a receipt, which he said, he had prac- 
ticed on peach trees with advantage to their, 
health, and which J row transcribe in bis own, 
“Take away the dirt from around the | 
roots, and where you discover gum issuing out,' 


roots with strong brine, which you will repent! 
In 


i 


iy. 
| 





But it is 


I show- | doubtful whether it thus becomes but little if any 


| the better acclimated. No material change takes 
place in its constitution and the solidity of its 
wood; for propagating by layers, cuttings and 
grafting is but extending the same individual, 
dividing it into many parts, each of which par- 
takes of all the properties, nature and constitu- 
tion of the parent stalk. Whoever has examin- 
ed and compared the wood of the European grape 
with that of our native species, must have ob- 
served a remarkable difference. The wood of 
the American is much harder and firmer, which 
fits it the better to endure the changes of our cli- 
mate—to resist the cold in winter, and the mil- 
dew in summer. The change, therefore, which 
seems necessary to be effected in the Europear 
vine, in order to its adaptation to our climate, is 
the hardening of its wood and the alteration of 
its tender constitution. How is this to be done? 
We think, if it can be done at all, it is to be ef- 
fected by cultivating the vine from the seed. It 
is a general law of "the vegetable kingdom, that 


ithe seed produced by any, plant, in any climate, 


7 
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will oe ucaptetto that climate. {f the plant pro- 
ducing this seed has been brought from another 
climate, and is not well adapted to the climate to 
which it is transported, its sced will produce 
plants better adapted than the parent to the cli- 
mate in which they were raised, and afier a few 
generations, or successive reproductions from the 
seed, will become acclimated: which law seems 
to have its foundation in an effort of nature to 
preserve and continue the species. We would 
not intimate, however, that this law holds so uni- 
versally true that all plants of any climate may 
thus become adapted to another and entirely dif- 
ferent climate. There are some that are peculiar 
to certain climates which could never be natural- 
ized to another. Of this class are many of the 
tropical productions. But to a considerable ex- 
tent, we think, this law holds true. We might 
adduce several examples, but we will notice but 
one, which is familiar to all. It is well known 
that seed of Indian corn, carried from our north- 
ern climate to the south, will, after a few succes- 
sive plantings, assume all the characteristics of 
the southern corn, A similar change will take 
place in seed brought from a southern to a north- 
ern climate; after a little time it becomes accli- 
mated. Thus, we think, the Vitis vinifera of 
Europe may be acclimated in our country, after a 
few successive reproductions from the seed. But 
we do not draw our opinion solely from analogy, 
or fromreasonings from general laws or principles, 
to which there are always some exceptions ; we 
are not without facts in the history of the vine in 
this country to confirm this opinion. There are 
some vines in the United States, which, on ac- 
count of their hardy constitution and adaptation 
to the climate, have been taken for native Ameri- 


can grapes, but which have proved to be seed-| 


lings from European varieties. The Orwigs- 
hurg has been heretofore considered a native 


climate than those which are brought from Eu 
rope and multiplied by cuttings, &e. It is hopes 
that our cultivators generally will give the opinion 
here advanced the test of their experience. Let| 
the seed produced in this country from the choi- | 
cest varieties of the European grape be ne, 
When the plants have arrived at a bearing state, 
let the seeds of these again be sown, and the! 
vines from them, it is probable, will be more har- 
dy, and better adapted to our climate, than the| 
original from which they were produced. The 
experiment is worthy the trial, and promises im- | 
portant results. The remarks of the writer un-| 
der the second head are reserved for another pa- | 
per. W. W. B. 
Hammond's Port, Feb. 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
BEES. 

“ A Farmer,” page 35, quotes sundry authors | 
as evidence that only one queen bee exists in a) 
hive. I am well aware that these authors hold_ 
that opinion; but I cannot find that they ever 
kept bees in any other than the ordinary method | 
of hiving them in small colonies, where, from the | 
contracted sphere of operation, one queen was) 
abundantly sufficient to supply all the eggs that) 


| 
| 


I 


HI 


clined to agree with “ A Farmer” in that, which 
is the comMon Opinion among our apiarians. 


‘ 


I confess, however, I am not so clear on that! 
point, where a swarm is extended to a large one, | 
and occupying five or six times the room, and in’ 
different apartments from an ordinary hive. | 
May not one queen bee exist to a given number | 
of workers? or to a certain quantity of comb, or, 
breeding cells? [think there is some plausibili-| 





Feb. 23, 1833. 


friend who kept his bees in a large house, where 
they had fiiled the original hive, and then attach. 
ed their comb to the rafters and top of the room. 
It may be inferred, I think, with, reason, tha: 
more than one queen bee is required to keep up 
the population of so scattered a community. 

In Vol. 2, page 362, is an account of a bee tree 
which was cut in Pennsylvania, that had a space 
of twenty-five feet in length filled with com, 
As a large proportion of the comb is annually 
used for breeding purposes, is it probable that on- 
queen bee could perambulate this whole twenty 
five feet, and deposit her eggs throughout the co! 
ony? I think not. 

In the “ Domestic Encyclopedia,” which, nex: 


|to his Bible, every good housekeeper ought t 
| have in his house, under the article “ Bee,” is a 


full and minute treatise on their management ani 
culture, in which their treatment is spoken of ii 
different ways; and from the information I there 
obtain, I incline to the opinion that the space tra- 
versed by the queen bee is limited, and cannot 
extend over any considerable surface; and on the 
whole, I am of opinion that when the colony be- 
comes extended to any considerabie distance, 0; 





when partitions exist to any extraordinary exten! 


| in the hives, so as to create enlarged communi 
the comb allotted for that purpose would hold. } 


Where bees are managed in that way, [ am in-! 
! 


ties, that new queens are allowed toa certain num- 
ber of working bees; and that although the bees 
may join their labors, and to appearance only 
make one colony, still they may be under diffe: 
ent queens, and each party have a distinct orga 
nization. 

After all, I may be wrong. I do not advance: 
these opinions with full confidence, but hope to 
hear the better opinions of those more learned 
and experienced in the subject. 

I have lately had made a new hive fifteen feet 





ty to that supposition, if we can rely on the in- || long, with five apartments, on the plan of plate 
. ‘ . i} ag 
formation we have had. The plan of keeping || No, 1 in page 7 of this volume. The partitions 





American grape, and classed in our catalogues as 
such; but Mr. Prince, in his last catalogue, says 
it is a native seedling of an European variety. 


them in large communities is, so far as I can! and end boards are of the shape of figure 5 in 
learn, of late practice. I will quote a few facts plate 2, with holes in partitions as in figure 6 of 
that have come to our knowledge in reference to | plate l. The front side is sixteen inches high, 





‘The Herbemont’s Madeira was considered by 
many an American grape. It is, however, deci- 
ded to be of European origin, produced probably 
from the seed. It is not improbable that there 
are others ranked as American grapes, that 
will be found to be descended from European va- 
rieties, 

The writer is happy to find that in his views 
on this subject he is not alone. Since penning 
the above, on looking over the American Farmer, 
I find the same opinon advanced. J. C. Short, 
Esq., in an agricultural address, says: “ The 
vine, to become acclimated, should be raised from 
the seed. We have made, hitherto, wretched 
progress in this department. We have gone on 
from year to year, sticking sickly cuttings in the 
earth, brought from Europe or Africa a century 





the latter supposition : 
In Genesee Farmer, Vol. I, page 41, a loose} 
and general account is given of a swarm of bees | 
which were accidentally left in a garret, where’ 
they attached their combs to the roof, and to logs. 
in the wall, and froin their rapid increase I should | 
infer that they possessed the means of increase in 
full proportion to ordinary hives. 
In page 126, same volume, I. W. Sumner, Esq. 


bees entered the corner of his house, and after 
they had labored two summers he took them up, | 
“and obtained two hundred and ninety-six pounds: 
of comb, bread and honey!” an enormous| 


amount for the time they had been there. They 
had probably never swarmed, and must have in- 


creased with astonishing rapidity. 





ago, and which have been pejorating ever since., 
Why not, from the best grapes we can procure, | 
grow a vigorous seedling progeny at once, and of 
these again select the best? It is from seed that, 


new and valuable varieties are invariably to be! 
obtained.” 


It is gratifying that more attention is now gi-' 
ven to the cultivation of the vine from the seed. 
than heretofore. New and valuable varieties’ 
may thus be expected to be produced, and, what 


s of greater conseqnence, better adapted to our! 


At page 155 following, Dr. Parker, of Ken-| 
tucky, has forty swarms in a garret, all in one 
colony. Does it appear reasonable that the pro- 
pagation of the whole increase, to say nothing of 
the annual deaths of that hive, should be depend- 
ent on the life or health of a single individual bee 2 
I think not. The most probable inference to my 
mind is, that there must be several mother bees in 
that swarm. The one mentioned does not ap- 
pear to be a singular case. It is a very common 
method of keeping bees in that country. 





} and the rear twelve inches. 


relates that, in the summer of 1827, a swarm of) 


| over the best season of the year. 


It is a noble large 
hive, and will hold twenty common swarms. |! 
| intend to set it in the garret of a four story brick 
' store, near the canal and shipping, that they may 
| have a fair chance to plunder all the waste sugar 
‘honey and molasses that comes into Buffalo. | 
, shall commence operations with one hive only, 
jand hope to have them all regulated in a few 
|days. If I live you may hear of them hereafic: 
UtMts. 
Nore.—I do not say that if a perfectly clean 
jhive, which is five from the moth or its eggs. be 
carried into a high garret, the moth will find and 
jattack it, [ am inclined to think the moth wil! 


not molest it. [ have no doubt that in the case o! 


|iny own hives the eggs of the moth were carried 
}up with the original swarms. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
HOW TO CHEAT THE MOON. 
Some farmers are very careful to sow thir 
spring crops and gardens at a proper time of the 
moon, and thus frequently anticipate, or pas 
By attending t 
the following directions, they will escape all the 
inconvenience arising from the influence of the 
moon. 
Select some fair day, as near the usual time of 
sowing as possible—arise very early in the 
morning, and sow your seed boldly. Cover al! 





Again, m page 174, Judge Buel writes of a’ 


up carefully before night, making the land appea! 
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smooth and even. When the moon comes on the || with a soft brush, to raise the knap, and it will 
next evening, she will not be able to determine || appear as well as new. Silks, linen, and fine 
whether the field has been sown or not, and will | cotton, &c., should be subjected to the operation 
cherefore bestow no influence upon it, either bad || of the smoothing iron in the hands of a skillful 
or good. laundress. J. W. SMITH, M. D. 

It is important that the land be theroughly 
vied, so that it can be made to appear natural. | INQUIRIES. 

Whenever wheat turns to chess, it is done by || Mr. Eprror—-I would wish to inquire through 
‘he influence of the moon. By attending to the || the medium of your paper, what is the best me- 
above directions, and sowing clean secd, that | thod of managing an orchard as to cropping; 
evil may also be avoided. '| whether it is best to plant or sow it with annual 

hic in Maceies Pasenee '|or biennial crops, or sow it with grass; and if 
CLOVER HAY FOR STOCK. | stocked down with grass, what is the most pro. 
Fricnp Goopseut—Believing that most of} fitable variety ? 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
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LE  —————— 


in such a manner “es to draw forth a fair and 
candid investigation of the question, so that we 
may be able to judge what kind of spelling-book 
we ought to use; and in so doing, you will 
greatly oblige one who is a well wisher to the 
rising generation. 

Sir, the foregoing suggestions I have picked 
up in my rambles, and think them very proper 
inquiries—inquiries in which your patrons have 
a deep interest. Will Professor Eaton, or some 
one else, answer them? I think the subject was 
before the legislature, a few years since; 1s it 
yet in embryo—or, has it proved an abortion ? 
The superintendent of common schools, is re- 
quested to inform the public. 


the suoscribers for the Genesee Farmer keep’ 
milch cows, and elso have their particular modes | 
of feeding them, I wish to state « few facts that | 


As I have noticed in some of your numbers 
some observations upon house building, I would 
inquire what is the most economical material with 


ave come under my observation. Most farmers || which to cover the roof of a house, whether lead, 
that L have conversed with on the subject, give a || tile or shingles—durability and safety consider- 
reference to low land hay, with a considerable |} ed. E. 

inixture of red top, for their stock, to clover and || 
(imothy. In the course of the past fall and pre- | 
sent winter, I have fed my cow on the two dif-| 
ferent sorts of hay, with a peck of bran, night| 
and morning While feeding the low land i 
hay, which was cut in season, the quantity of| 
milk per day was four quarts. Having occasion } 
to get a further supply, | purchased a load of] 


the small kind of clover, with a mixture of timo-|! ..6n touched upon ; I mean the subject of educa- 
thy, cut while in bloom, and well salted. I have | 


‘ag tion, so far as it respects the books in our com- 
ied my cow on this hay for eight days, giving her |! mon district schools. I observe there is a great 
the same quantity of bran as before, and now || diversity of opinion, not only among teachers, 
get five quarts per day, of an improved quality || hut also among the inhabitants, as to what kind 
AMOS DEAN. | of spelling-book is most proper to be used. One 
|| teacher will recommend one author, and the next 
| ’ 

teacher will probably recommend a different one, 
, | and a third, one entirely different from either of 
worth a careful perusal by every farmer. We) " oe 
: the former. Thus, the young pupil is continu- 
have ever contended that timothy was altogether || ' é' , 
' ally perplexed with different kinds of orthogra- 
the best grass to cultivate for stock upon lands’)! ae ; ' ' 
<a ‘ — , phy: nor is this.the only evil,—much of his 
sufficiently dry to produce it. ‘There will several ||". ; ; : ; 
hae mucins Mate the aheek Wien bt teat spent in unlearning what his former in- 
9 des, psig seas as ee || structors had taught him; which greatly impedes 
lover which caused the increase? or was it the |, . ; - ; 
. ‘va his progress, in acquiring the rudiments of edu- 
timothy ? or was it in consequence of both hav- ; 
A ‘ ‘ .~ | cation. 
ug been salted when put up? It is not diffi- |) 
_ Ifthere is a regular standard, by which to go- 
ult to combine all these together, if their several | ; hy is it ‘ a se ined 
ae : ‘vern our language, why is it not brow 
aluable qualities are increased.—- Ed. Gen. Far. 4, 9 Magi a 
aidan general use? If there is not, then truly our lite- 
or the Genesee Farmer. || rature is like a nation which has no government, 
TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS, &c. and is exposed, not only to foreign insult, but 
The following composition I have frequently |! also to all the domestic pedantry that vanity or 
used, and had used, in my family for removing, private speculation may suggest. 
vrease spots, &c. from fine white silks, vor | Perhaps I may attach more importance to the 
woolens, merino shawls, and all kinds of fabries, ] subject, than some of our literary gentlemen 
trom the coarsest to the finest cashmere shawls,|| would sanction; but with due deference to their 
and that, too, without injuring the color or texture || opinions, I would beg leave to ask, where are 
of the article to which it is applied. As such I!’ the rudiments of education received ? Not in our 
think it cannot but be acceptable to the readers of|| academies and colleges, and other high semina- 
the Farmer. | ries of fearning ; no—but in our common schools, 
mn . | . 
Recipe.——To a saturated solution of good pot- \ among the farmers and mechanics, and other la- 
‘i, in pure rain or distilled water, add equal || boring classes of society. 
parts of alcohol and fresh chamber-lye; thecham- || Go to the sacred desk, the learned bench, the! 
e vo =* e . . 1} . *-* 
ver-lye which deposits the least sediment is of || eloquent bar, the healing physician, the profound 
ourse the best; shake it well together, and cork || statesman, the wise legislator, and ask where 
' © it a | . . . . 
‘close, and itis fit for use. \they received the first principles of education— 
Mode of applying it.—Spread the article to be j}and they will all tell you, at home, in the com- 
‘teaned on a table with a cloth on it; then dip a ||mon district schools. I think, therefore, it is of 
“ponge in the composition, and rub the greuse || the greatest importance, that the first lessons a 
‘pots or stain freely, till it produces a thick lather. || child is taught, should be correct; for it is much 


Let it remain in this situation a few moments on- || harder to unlearn error than to learn truth. 


'y; then wash it off with clean warm rain weurt I wish, Mr. Editor, you would place the busi- 


‘ithout soap: dry slowly, and brush woolens ) ness before some of your learned correspondents, ' 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Mr. Editor-—Having observed, with much 
satisfaction, the discussion of some very impor- 
tant questions in your useful paper, and being 
pleased with the mode of settling questions in 
that way, I would beg leave to propose one for 
your consideration, that I do not recollect to have 





and flavor. 
Rochester, 2 mo. 12, 1833. 


Nore.—-The above communication is well 











A Svusscuiser. 








Rochester Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 
NHE subscriber will open soon an extensive 
assortment of GARVEN, FIELI and 

FLOWER SEEDS of the latest importation, 
which he will sell, wholesale or retail, as cheap as 
can be purchased at any similar establishment in 
the country As ali Seeds sold by the subscriber 
will be packed under his inspection, persons pur- 
chasing may rely upon them as being correct — 
Also 50,000 cultivated FRUIT TREES of 
large size, Grape Vines, Ornamental ‘Trees and 
Shrubs, among which are 150 varieties of Roses, 
Bulbous Koots, Strawberry Vines, &c., together 
with Garden and Farming Tools, Flower Pots, 
Hyacinth Glasses, Crocus Pots, &c. 

3-> ‘‘ash paid for all kinds of Grass Seeds. 

N.B. As a catalogue of the sbove estublish- 
ment will be ready for delivery soon, a particui r 
enumeration at this tie is thought unnecessary. 

jan5 VN, GOODSHELL 


Rochester Nursery and Seed Store, 
(On Main street, opposite Alerander’s ‘i avern.) 
HE subscriber returns histhanks 
for the liberal support he has 
experienced since the establishment 
of The Rochester Nursery. A 
stranger here, with nothing but his 
knowledge of gardening and admiraile collection 
of fruit trees to recommend him, his success has 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations, and 
furnishes an incontrovertible proof of the pre- 
sent taste for gardening in the western country, 
ond will be a great stimulant for the subscriber 
to use his utmost exertions to mect the wishes of 
his patrons. It is with the greatest pieisure he 
can direct their attention to the excellent and 
varied collection of fruit trees, vines, &¢., now on 
the premises, which are of the most handsome 
growths, all cultivated, and true to their names. 
he ornamental trees and shrubs embrace the 
most elegant species and varieties. The list of 
Kitchen, Garden and lower Seeds, is extensive 
and various, (see Catalogue,) and include many 
new and highly esteemed sorts. They were all 
imported from London in 1832, The subscriber 
has als» the pleasure to inform his customers, 
that there is now on the way, ror Tne Rocues- 
Ter Nursery aND Seep Srore, (according to 
advices just received,) a fresh importation of the 
latest growths, from Mr. Charlwood, of London, 
one of the most extensive seedsmen in England. 
This collection wi!l contain many new and much 
valued varieties of vegetables and flowers. lately 
originated in Europe. 
Catalogues of trees, plants and seeds, &c., 








jhave been published, ‘and may be had gratis at 


the Nursery, or at Messrs. Hoyt, Porter & Co.’s 
Book Store, Rochester. All letters, post paid, 
will meet with every attention, and orders execu 
ted with punctuality and dispatch. 

ALEXANDER GORDON, 
Rochester Nursery, Jan. 10, 1833. 


FOR SALE, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon. 
Wayne co., 50,000 White Mu!- 
b Trees. 
“THM. P, RICHARDSON 
oct 6-Rf 
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INTEMPERAJCE. 
Extract from Mr. Weld’s Lecture, published in 
the Ubserver g- Telegraph, (Hudson, VU.) 


In the United States, he said, there were 
3000 insane persons, one half of whom 
were driven mad hy ardent spirits. 

Here then was the evil. 300,000 drank- 
ards , 30,000,000 squandered ; 150,000 pau- 
pers; 16,000 criminals ; 3-4 of all the casu- 
alties ; and 30,000 deaths annually. Here, 
said he, is the evil. Patriots, philanthro- 
phists, mere men, will you look atit? He 
did not aim to excite the passions of the au- 
dienve. He despised such an attempt.— 


Feb. 23, 183% 





and 30,000 bodies of dead men. And did MarriaGe.—-In Chateubriand’s “Genie de 
not the use of ardent spirit save from insani- || Chrisianisme,” we find the following obser. 
ty, from drunkenness and death, to an || vations on Marriage, and the reasons for its 
equaiam’t? Can you load down the oppo-) indissolubility. | 
site scale, said he, with the good effects of || Habit and long life together are more ne 
spirit drinking? Let any one make the ex- || cessary to happiness, and even to love, than 
periment, if he would be ashamed of him-)|1s generally imagined. No one is happy 
self. No, but does not ardent spirit do | with the objeci of his attachment until he 
some good? Sodoes AZtna. Its burning'| has passed many days, and above all, many 
lava, while it buries cities inacommon grave |days of misfortune, with her. The married 
forms it soil for vegetation. The most deso-' pair must know each other to the bottom of 
lating war that ever tracked blood around | their souls, the mysterious veil that covere 
the world, has done some good. But the!) the two spouses in the primative chure}, 


. . . . | . . . » 
good thus accomplished, is merely inei- must be raised in its imnost folds,how close 








He addressed himself to their rational pow- 
ers, by holding up to their views facts in all 
their blood. These facts he wished them} 
to look at. First, let the 150,000 paupers 
pass along in all their rags. Would the au- 
dience look at them? Sitting here surround-| 
ed with comforts, ‘hey could not duly ap-| 
preciate such a spectacle. But, said he, t| 
your last bed was going under the hammer, | 
and your wives and children were already | 
on the way to join that motley group, then) 
you could appreciate it without ditheulty.| 
Next in the procession, came the 1500 in- 
sane persons; and now behold the maniac! 
laugh! ‘“O, iff hada brother, you say,” or| 
‘a sister, a father or mother, in that com-, 
pany of maniacs, how should I feel?” Mul- 
ply the distress you would feel by ten- 
thousand, and you will know something oi 
the sum total of the distress thus occasivn- 
ed. Now make room said he,for che 16,000 
criminals, dungeoned by the use of intoxi 
eating drink. Don’t look at their wives and 
children; the evil was not there; but ai the 


dental, and was not to be mentioned. jly soever it may be kept drawn to the world 
The question recurred, shall we do away || What! on account of a fit of caprice, or » 
the cause, and thus prevent the effect ?— | burst oc passion, am 1 tobe exposed to the 


What did patriotism, philosophy and re- |tear of loosing my wife and ciildren, and to 


— e . ~ . | . . . ° 
ligion require atour hands? Not to receive | renounce the hope of passing my declinin » 
gob gay not to pay money, nor to submit toa days with them ? Let no one imagine that 
‘twinge of pain, but simpiy to make a free will jtear will make me become a better husband 
offering upon the aliar of our country, viz: | No; wedo not attach ourselves to a posses 
io siop drinking ardent spirits, And who||ston of which we are not secure ; we do no 
)could refuse this pitiful sacrifice? Did we ||love a property which we are in danger o! 
pore our country ? Suppose we could knock | losing. 
on the coffin lids of the patriots of °76, and || We must not give to Hymen the wings of 
° ‘ - | d : >" 
those venerable forms should start to lite, jjiove, nor make a sacred reality a fleeting 
land each with his contribution box should ||phantom. One thing is alone sufficient to 
pass round this house, and say to each one ||destroy your happiness in such transient 
. 7 A ° | . ‘ - 
of you: “What will you give to save:/unions; you will constantly compare one tu 
your country? All that your country re-|/ihe other; the wi e you have lost to the one 
quires is, that you stop drinking ardent || you have gained, and do not deceive your- 
spirit,” Could a man be found who would ||selt, the baiance will always incline to the 
. ? nc > i - ‘ a 
refuse the boon ? And was not Jesu jpast, for so God has constructed the human 
Christ passing through this congregation, ||ieart. ‘This distraction of a sentiment 
and knocking at the door of every christian’s ; which should be invisible, will empoison 
heart 2 ~=Was he not saying to every one all your joys. _ When you caress your new 
whom he had bo’t with his blood, ‘I rose up||infant, you will think of the smiles of the 














universal insecurity of life and property 
which covered all the landover. And now 
let the 300,000 drunkards join in the pro- 
cession; see their vomiting, and hear their 
dreadful oaths as they pass along. And fi- 
nally pile up 80,000 bodies of dead men in 
all their blood; and then remember whai 
God has said about the drunkard. Firm 
nerved men, he remarked, had cried like 
children, at the mere mimicry of the Thea- 
tre. But here were facts, in comparison 
with which the highest wrought represen- 
tations of the Theatre were tame. Was 
Cincinnati crazy when she was recently 
startled at the war-whoop, and 2UU ot her 
young men took up their march for the fron 
tier? What was the matier? Why, a 
family was murdered. When Fayetteville 
was burnt and no lives were lost—a litile 
property was destroyed, and a deep sensa- 
tion pervaded the land. 

And what was to be done to remove so 
tremendous an evil as has just been por- 
trayed? We had only to remove the cause 
and the effect would cease. The remedy 
was simple, cheap, and easily applied. It 
consisted in totalabstinence from the use of 
ardent spirit. Itshould be the first lesson of; 
infancy, and was equally within the compre- 
hension of the philosopher and the fool. It) 








was the gian lever to.be placed under the | 


imbeddings of this evil, if we would effec- | 
tually overthrow it. Every mah could a- | 
vail himself of thisremedy. No man drank | 
but from his own choice, and of course he 
could stop drinking if he chose. But ren 
haps it would not be best to overturn the e-| 
vil. Perhaps there are good effects resulting 
from the use of ardent spirit,to be put in the. 
opposite scale, which will overbalance the 
evil. Letus see. In one side of the seale, 


cently made proved satisfactory to the) 


in Heaven in view of your distress, put off|}one you have lost; when you press your 
my robes of glory, and left the bosom of my || wife to your bosom, your heart will tell you 
Father to suller and die for you, and now, ||that she is not the first. Every thing in 
what are you willing todo for others? Do |man tends to unity; he is no longer happ 
vou fell enough for other’s woes, to stop|| when he is divided,and like God who made 
lrinking ardent spirit ?” him in his image, his soul seeks incessant 
ly to concentraie into one point, the past,th 
present, and the future. 

A case was tied last week in our Court,} The wife of a Christian is not a simple 
the subject matter of controversy in which mortal; she is a mysterious angelic being 
| was, Whether the defendants were liable for |the flesh ot flesh, the blood of the blood, of 

the value of certain clover seed in the chaff,|| her husband. Man, in uniting himself t 
‘taken by the plaintiff, to their clover mill,|!| her, does nothing but regain part of the sub 
‘and which they bad not cleaned ;—alleging stance which he lost... His soul as well as 
that it was broughtin so bad a state, that it, bis body are incomplete without his wife : 
could not be cleaned. Three counsel were! he has strength, she has beauty : he com 
concerned in it—and the amount claimed bats the enemy and labors in the fields, bu! 
was about $80. While the cause was pro- he understands nothing of domestic life, his 
gressing, one of our gentlemen “learned in Companion is waiting to prepare his repas! 
the law,” who was not concerned in the and sweeten his existence. He has his 
cause, sat down and wrote the following) crosses, and the partner of his couch is there 
jue esprit, which occasioned no little mer- || t0 soften them; his days may be sad and 
riment. troubled, but in the chaste arms of his wife 
In such a cause, three Lawyers fee'd, he finds comfort and repose. Without wo 
wants bead pete i | man, man would be rude,gross, and solitary. 
Snieiceadeaiene } Woman spreads around him the flowers o! 
existence, as the creepers of the forest 
teenies Han Mamie | which decorate the trunks of sturdy oaks 
pain Bire Engine.—In the last num-|| with their perfumed garlands. Finally, the 
ber of that excellent weekly publication, the | Christian pair live and die united ; together 
- American Rail-Road Journal, ” there isaj|they rear the fruits of their union: in the 
; = +: Ly . . ° : 

.* . sche tars called the || dust they lay side by side: and they are re- 
et, which has been built in London for |united beyond the limits of tae tomb.—Ce- 

the King of Prussia. An experiment re-| tholic Press. 


F’rom the Easton ( Pa.) Whig 














friends of the invention. A pipe of one and!) Seneca has very elegantly said that “ma 


a quarter inch diameter was attached to the || lice drinks one half of its own poison.” 

machine, and the water was carried from!) In the pure heart of a girl loving for the 
115 10120 feet. It makes eighteen strokes | first time, Jove is far more ecstatic ‘than in 
per minute. The greatest objection to this ||man, inasmuch as it is unfevered by desire 





are 150,000 paupers; 16,000 criminals; 4- 
ths of all the casualties ; 300,000 drunkards’ 


machine is the length of time it will take||—Jove then and there makes the only state 


to get the engine ready for operation which || of human existence which is at once capab!*” 


Ww ‘ > nae é > V 
¢ learn,is about half an hour.—Com. Adv.” of calmness and transport! 





